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JUNE  MEETING:  The  next  regular  meeting  of  the  Association  will  be 
held  on  Thursday  evening,  9th  inst.,  at  eight  o’clock,  in  the  Lecture  Hall  of 
the  California  Development  Board,  mezzanine  floor  of  the  Ferry  Building. 

Miss  Loriol  Lamoureux  will  describe  her  interesting  experiences  in  an 
address  on  “My  Robin  Colony.”  w 

JUNE  FIELD  TRIP  will  be  taken  on  Sunday,  June  12th,  to  Claremont 
Hotel  grounds  and  Old  Fish  Ranch  Road,  Berkeley.  San  Francisco  members 
take  8:40  a.  m.  Key  Route  boat  and  Claremont  train  to  end  of  line.  East  Bay 
members  take  car  lines  3,  4,  or  5,  transferring  east  on  Ashby  Ave.  or  line  6, 
transferring  east  on  Russell  St.  and  ride  to  the  end  of  the  Ashby  line.  Party 
will  form  at  entrance  to  hotel  grounds  on  arrival  of  Key  train  at  9:20  a.  m'. 
and  will  proceed  through  grounds  and  up  the  Claremont  canyon  to,  and 
along,  top  of  ridge.  Bring  lunch  and  canteens.  There  is  no  water  on  the 
rklge.  Leader,  Miss  Kate  Applegarth. 

*  *  * * 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  MAY  MEETING:  The  fifty-second  regular 
meeting  of  the  Association  was  held  on  May  12th,  in  the  Ferry  Building,  with 
President  Kibbe  in  the  chair;  Miss  Ames,  Recording  Secretary;  twenty-nine 
members  and  guests  in  attendance. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Lastreto,  the  meeting  approved  the  principle  of  the 
establishment  of  a park  and  refuge  on  Mt.  Diablo,  by  dedication  of  State 
lands  to  such  purpose  and  acceptance  of  dedication  by  owners  of  contiguous 
properties,  and  the  appointment  by  the  Governor  of  a Commission  to  serve 
without  pay,  together  with  a moderate  appropriation  of  funds  to  meet  inci- 
dental expenses  of  administration. 

The  feature  of  the  meeting  was  a lecture  by  Mr.  F.  N.  Bassett  on  “The 
Element  of  Music  in  Bird  Voices.”  Mr.  Bassett’s  remarks  were  received 
with  close  attention  and  great  interest.  As  will  appear  from  the  following 
summary,  the  lecturer  approached  the  subject  from  a purely  technical 
standpoint,  giving  the  question  an  aspect  which  was  both  novel  and  interest- 
ing. Digressing  for  the  moment,  Mr.  Bassett  commended  to  the  members 
the  following  books  on  nature  study:  California  Desert  Trails,  by  J.  Smeaton 
Chase;  Life  of  the  Spider  and  Life  of  the  Fly,  by  J.  H.  Fabre;  Marvels  of 
Insect  Life,  by  Edward  L.  Step;  Book  of  the  Naturalist,  by  Wm.  H.  Hudson; 
A Naturalist  on  the  Amazon,  by  H.  W.  Bates;  A Naturalist  in  Nicaragua,  by 
Thomas  Belt.  ^ ¥ ^ 

THE  ELEMENT  OF  MUSIC  IN  BIRD  VOICES 

Summary  of  an  address  to  the  Audubon  Association  of  the  Pacific, 
at  San  Francisco,  May  12th,  1921. 

An  orchestral  musician,  like  myself,  in  listening  to  bird  songs  and  calls, 
is  almost  compelled  by  the  influence  of  his  daily  routine  to  compare  them 
with  instruments  of  the  orchestra.  It  early  became  evident  to  me  that  bird 
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voices  naturally  fell  into  two  classes  regarding  their  quality  of  tone.  The 
one  group  'of  tones  simulates  the  reed  instruments  of  the  oichestra,  such  as 
the  oboe  or  bassoon,  the  other  comprising  open  pipe  tones  such  as  are  pro- 
duced on  the  flute.  Some  of  these  tones  on  account  of  their  peculiar  quality 
are  rather  difficult  to  place  and  may  fall  intermediate  between  the  two 
groups,  but  on  the  whole  it  is  not  very  difficult  to  place  nearly  all  vocal  bird 
sounds  in  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  groups. 

The  most  perfect,  and  therefore  the  most  musical,  of  the  reedy  tones  are 
those  produced  by  the  nuthatches.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  calls  of 
these  little  tree  surgeons  will  have  no  difficulty  in  distinguishing  the  pure 
oboe  quality  and  can  very  readily  contrast  it  with  the  purest  of  the  flute 
tones  such  as  those  of  the  call  of  the  Russet-backed  Thrush.  Tones  such  as 
those  produced  by  the  California  Jay  in  his  too  often  heard  calls,  are  easily 
distinguished  as  reedy,  but  of  inferior  quality.  Likewise,  the  croak  of  the 
Great  Blue  Heron  or  the  squawk  of  the  Black-crowned  Night  Heron,  while 
on  the  other  hand  we  have  many  open  pipe  tones  such  as  those  of  the 
Golden-crowned  Sparrow  in  his  song.  The  calls  of  the  California  Quail  and 
the  Great  Horned  Owl  also  fall  into  this  class. 

Many  birds  employ  both  of  these  classes  of  tones  in  their  songs.  The 
California  Linnet  for  instance,  employs  mostly  the  open  pipe  tones  in  his 
song  until  the  finish,  when  he  ascends  the  scale  with  a reedy  note  of  poor 
quality  which  mars  the  otherwise  good  performance. 

Music  is  most  expressive  of  intense  emotion  in  its  middle  register.  The 
highest  register  of  the  coloratura  soprano  is  expressive  of  caprice  and  friv- 
olity, while  the  lower  register  of  the  baritone  and  bass  denote  solemnity  and 
sternness.  To  illustrate  further,  the  low  or  G string  of  the  violin  is  more 
expressive  of  intense  emotion  than  the  higher  strings.  Conversely,  the  high 
or  A string  of  the  ’cello  is  more  dramatic  in  expression  than  the  lower 
register  of  this  instrument. 

It  is  with  this  knowledge  that  I have,  perhaps  somewhat  irrationally, 
subjected  the  birds  to  a musical  criticism,  favoring  those  of  the  middle 
register.  The  high  songs  of  the  wrens,  warblers,  and  some  of  the  sparrows 
are  brilliant,  sparkling  with  laughter,  and  decidedly  lovable,  but  lacking  in 
deep  emotional  sentiment.  The  lower  songs  are,  many  of  them,  stern  and 
dignified  in  character.  Such  are  the  songs  of  the  California  Quail  and  the 
bird  we  are  wont  to  call  the  Mourning  Dove.  To  me  there  is  not  the  slightest 
suggestion  of  mournfulness  about  the  latter.  Especially  if  one  “sees”  the 
bird  sing,  the  song  is  decidedly  the  triumphant  shout  of  a victorious  con- 
queror. The  ivho  whoo  of  the  Great  Horned  Owl  seems  more  mournful  than 
the  song  of  the  Mourning  Dove. 

We  search  then  for  a bird  with  a song  unblemished  by  poor  quality  of 
tones  and  unmarred  by  any  sudden  or  unmusical  punctuation.  The  Meadow 
Lark  falls  short  of  the  mark.  His  song  is  melodically  excellent.  He  is  a 
great  technician,  but  the  tones  are  struck  so  heavily  that  there  is  an  un- 
pleasant metallic  ring  to  them — metal  on  metal  and  too  heavily  struck.  The 
goldfinches,  Ruby-crowned  Kinglet,  and  our  three  races  of  White-crowned 
Sparrows  all  mar  their  performances  with  reedy  tones  of  poor  quality.  The 
Cassin  and  Warbling  Vireos  and  the  Hermit  Thrush  have  melodious  songs 
but  their  voices  lack  the  rich  quality  of  pure  tones.  These  latter  birds  might 
be  likened  to  artists  playing  upon  faulty  instruments.  There  is  a leak  some- 
where in  their  vocal  apparatus.  Too  much  breath  is  expended  for  the  pro- 
duction of  tone  of  the  finest  quality. 

We  do  not  search  far  for  perfection,  however.  The  pure  fluty  tones  of 
the  Purple  Finch  and  the  Black-headed  Grosbeak  meet  all  the  requirements 
of  the  most  hardened  critic.  The  Purple  Finch  pours  his  song  forth  in  notes 
like  liquid  pearls,  unmarred  by  poor  tone  quality  or  metallic  accents.  It  is 
a finished  performance  of  an  unassuming,  finished  artist.  It  is  not  so 
melodious  as  the  songs  of  many  of  our  inferior  singers,  but  the  tone  quality 
outclasses  theirs.  Likewise  the  grosbeak,  who  sings  with  full  round  tones. 
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every  one  of  which  arouses  the  greatest  admiration.  His  song  is  perhaps 
not  quite  so  good  as  that  of  the  Purple  Finch,  for  it  is  uttered  in  short 
phrases  in  a more  declamatory  manner. 

The  Purple  Finch  then,  in  my  estimation,  outclasses  all  his  competitors, 
and  he  does  it  modestly  like  the  unassuming,  refined  artist  who  sings  for  his 
own  pleasure,  not  ours. 


THE  LAST  OF  THE  TRUMPETER  SWANS 

P>y  J.  B.  Harkin',  Commissioner  of  the  Dominion  Parks  Branch,  Department  of 
the  Interior,  Dominion  of  Canada.  Remarks  in  explanation  of  Motion  Pictures 
shown  at  the  Seventh  National  Game  Conference  of  the  American  Game  Protec- 
tive Association.  January  24-25,  1921,  in  New  York  City.  Reprinted  from  the 
Quarterly  Bulletin  of  the  Association,  April,  1921. 

Prior  to  1919  the  trumpeter  swan  was  regarded  as  an  extinct  bird.  I 
have  looked  over  a good  many  ornithological  works  since  that  time  and  I 
find  that  there  is  practical  unanimity  with  respect  to  the  trumpeter.  It  was 
supposed  to  have  gone.  In  1919  some  of  our  game  officers  discovered  a small 
colony  of  these  birds  in  a remote  part  of  our  Western  mountains.  I shall  not 
tell  you  where  it  is.  I do  not  think  that  five  per  cent  of  the  staff  in  our  office 
know  the  exact  location  of  the  lake  where  these  birds  spend  most  of  their 
time  in  winter.  The  trumpeter  has  reached  a point  so  near  extermination 
and  his  skin  has  become  so  valuable  that  we  fear  if  it  were  known  where 
they  are  located  their  absolute  disappearance  would  be  assured. 

'When  this  flock  was  discovered  a special  warden  was  put  on  guard  and 
has  been  maintained  in  supervision  over  them  ever  since.  The  place  where 
we  found  them  and  where  our  motion  pictures  of  these  birds  were  made, 
represents  their  winter  habitat.  We  do  not  know  where  they  spend  the 
summer.  We  are  trying  to  locate  their  breeding  ground  so  that  we  can 
guard  them  all  the  year.  At  this  time  all  we  know  is  that  it  is  some  place 
farther  north  in  the  mountains.  These  birds  formerly  migrated  to  California 
and  some  of  your  Western  States,  but  for  many  years  past  they  have  been 
considered  extinct.  In  fact,  the  species  now  is  so  near  extinction  that,  al- 
though we  are  giving  it  what  protection  we  can,  I have  great  fear  that  it  will 
disappear.  It  is  quite  safe  in  its  winter  habitat,  but  when  the  birds  go  north 
in  the  summer  they  probably  spread  over  a very  wide  area  and  there  is  a 
possibility — indeed,  almost  a certainty — that  a number  of  them  will  be 
killed. 

The  birds  are  still  breeding.  Our  motion  pictures  show  a number  of 
grayish  swans.  These  are  the  cygnets  or  young. 

There  is  one  other  feature  in  connection  with  the  picture  to  which  I 
wish  to  direct  your  attention.  You  will  notice  in  certain  portions  of  it  that 
the  swans  throw  their  necks  up  very  straight.  That  is  the  operation  they  go 
through  when  they  trumpet.  1 think  this  is  one  of  the  interesting  points  of 
the  picture.  This  picture  was  taken  under  very  difficult  light  conditions  and 
the  birds  were  hard  to  approach.  Our  operator  did  not  have  time  to  spend 
many  days  there,  but  we  felt  that  the  preservation,  at  least  in  the  form  of  a 
moving  picture,  of  the  trumpeter  swan  was  of  vital  importance  and  worth  the 
effort.  Almost  as  soon  as  we  made  the  discovery  we  sent  the  moving-picture 
man  out  to  get  the  picture. 

There  is  a possibility  that  even  now  the  bird  is  decreasing  in  numbers. 
In  1919  we  had  forty  trumpeters  in  this  bird  colony;  in  1920,  when  the  picture 
was  taken,  there  were  only  nineteen.  I do  not  know  what  the  number  will 
be  this  year.  Of  course,  that  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  no  more  than 
nineteen  were  alive  at  that  time,  because,  while  they  spend  most  of  the  time 
on  one  particular  lake,  they  do  go  to  other  lakes  nearby,  flying  from  lake  to 
lake;  but  nineteen  was  the  largest  number  of  birds  in  the  flock  on  this  lake 
when  the  pictures  were  taken. 
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MAY  FIELD  TRIP:  Springtime  again  in  Lafayette,  with  her  myriad 
birds  renewing  “their  old,  melodious  madrigals  of  love!  Wandering  fai 
afield,  or  lying  in  the  grateful  shade  of  her  trees  and  watching  these 

feathered  songsters  at  work, 

“Whose  habitations  in  the  tree-tops  even, 

Are  half-way  houses  on  the  road  to  Heaven’’; 
lunching  by  the  creekside  mid  the  fragrance  of  steaming  coffee  and  the 
melodies  of  many  birds;  returning  home  in  the  dusk,  tired  but  happy, — these 
our  memories  of  Lafayette! 

Thirty-three  members  and  guests  made  the  trip  to  Lafayette  on  May 
15th,  enjoying  an  instructive  and  delightful  day.  The  greater  number  took 
the  8:30  train  while  the  “sleepy  heads”  arrived  an  hour  later. 

A warm,  sunshiny  day  and  the  liquid  notes  of  meadowlarks  greeted  us 
upon  arrival.  Birds  in  every  bush  and  tree  sent  their  songs  pouring  forth 
from  tiny  throats  in  the  sheer  joy  of  living.  Along  the  creek  bed  was  found 
that  arch  dissembler,  the  long-tailed  chat,  who,  with  his  many  calls,  is  a 
host  in  himself.  The  beautiful  Bullock  oriole  appeared  a gleam  of  gold,  and 
it  seemed  that  nowhere  else  could  so  many  grosbeaks  have  gathered  to- 
° 6 tl"l  61*. 

And  the  babies!  A nest  of  tiny  flycatchers  was  tucked  carefully  under 
an  overhanging  bank,  and  the  parents  braved  our  inquisitive  eyes  and  pres- 
ence to  bring  them  food.  Four  grosbeak  fledglings  were  found  in  a nest  in  a 
low  bush,  at  which  we  peeped  hurriedly  on  account  of  the  great  distress 
of  the  mother  bird.  A hole  in  a pear  tree  harbored  a noisy  family  of  Cali- 
fornia woodpeckers,  each  youngster  clamoring  loudly  for  food  with  ap- 
parently no  concern  for  the  status  of  the  family  purse  nor  regard  for  rising 
quotations  on  baby  foods,  due  to  the  excessive  demand  at  this  time  of  the 
year. 

One  pair  of  grosbeaks  was  unconventional  enough  to  build  their  nest  in 
the  topmost  branch  of  a great  oak  tree. 

On  the  bay  were  seen  Western,  California  and  Bonaparte  gulls,  cor- 
morants, sandpipers,  dowitchers  and  Hudsonian  curlews.  Land  birds  en- 
countered were:  California  quail,  mourning  dove,  turkey  vulture,  red-tailed 
and  sparrow  hawks;  willow,  Nuttall  and  California  woodpeckers,  flicker, 
Allen  hummer  and  black  phoebe;  olive  sided  flycatcher,  wood  pewee  and 
western  flycatcher;  California  jay,  meadowlark,  Bullock  oriole.  Brewer  black- 
bird, purple  finch  and  linnet;  green-backed  goldfinch,  Nuttall  chipping  and 
song  sparrows;  San  Francisco  and  California  towhees,  black-headed  gros- 
beak, lazuli  bunting  and  cliff  swallow;  cedar  waxwing,  warbling  vireo,  lute- 
scent,  yellow  and  pileolated  warblers  and  long-tailed  chat;  Vigors  and  house 
wrens,  titmouse,  bush-tit,  wren-tit,  russet-backed  thrush  and  western  blue- 
bird. Forty-nine  species. 

The  following  members  were  present:  Mesdames  G.  T.  Roe  and  Rey- 
gadas;  Mesdemoiselles  Ames,  Ayer,  Baily,  Cassiday,  Cheesman,  Flynn,  Grif- 
fin, Lichtenstein,  Potter,  Raphael,  Schroder,  Stern;  Messrs.  Baker,  Webb  and 
George  Wright.  We  welcomed  as  guests  Mesdames  Baily,  Dudley  and  Var- 
ney; Mesdemoiselles  Baily,  Bennett,  Clark,  Cook,  Crozier,  Dawson,  Hawks, 
Rhine,  Steeves  and  Winter;  Dr.  Utt;  Frank  and  Nathan  Varney.  Seventeen 
members  and  sixteen  guests.  Miss  T y RAPHAEr 
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